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My memories of those four years are handcuffed insec-ably to West Ham Police Court and Stratford Petty Sessions. I could never escape from these scabrous twins, who filled me with an ever-deepening disgust. Yet the urge to produce a "good story" persisted and grew, although the process might be distasteful scavenging. Every variety of crime, every nuance of perversion was revealed to me in those courts. They finally destroyed the last traces of style in my handwriting as I churned out endless reams of copy, invariably returning to the office with a notebook full of cases not yet "written up."
I learnt the art of "writing up" a case while it was still in progress; also that the magistrate could be induced to supply the Latin quotations, which he used so frequently, after the court had risen. Summonses were a nuisance because it was a question of wheedling them out of various police-officers who had served them on the defendants concerned. The charge-sheets were usually there to be seen on the clerk's desk, before the court started, but the trouble was that, with adolescent over-sleeping, I simply could not get to the courts in time. I hate to think how many times I was "filled in" by generous colleagues, in particular a bearded veteran called Waddell who ran an agency for the supply of police-court reports to London newspapers. Waddell, using a sharp-pointed glass stylus, used to write an incredible number of copies simultaneously on "flimsies," layered with carbon paper.
The courts had their lighter moments. An incorrigible one-legged Irishman named "Peggy" Dooley was constantly appearing charged with drunkenness. In the dock he was always contrite and penitent, the picture of amiability. But the police averred that when he had too much drink he became bellicose, and took off his wooden leg to chastise anyone who had the temerity to argue with him. We gleefully recorded his exchanges with the magistrates and his •oft-reiterated promises of reform.
I learnt that it was unforgivable to call a defendant a prisoner, but it was permissible to call a prisoner a defendant, the distinction being that a defendant was only summoned whereas a prisoner was charged. I learnt that